THE SCENE IS CHANGED

instead. I snatched a fortnight's holiday in Vienna and
Budapest, going third class by night train, to think about
this question of science and art.
At the Burgtheater in Vienna I was able to see German
classics played with gestures in proportion to the immensity
of the stage. Those were the great days of the Burg, when
even the ushers, dignified grey-haired men, wore gold braid
on their uniforms and carried cocked hats which got in
the way of their selling of programmes. The vast Imperial
box faced the stage from the middle of the first balcony,
and one evening I saw it occupied by Franz-Joseph. I could
now appreciate the life of Vienna, its cafes where all the
business of the city was done, the Prater and the vineyards
of the Wienerwald, the Zentrakafi with its chess-players
and their lookers-on, and the old town within the Ring,
This was before the time of the Theater in der Josefstadt,
and I recall nothing on the stage that was half as exciting as
the Breughels and the Danube. Maybe, at twenty-three,
the poise of life was helping to balance the authority of
science and the attraction of art. At Budapest, without
understanding a word, I could follow the performance both
of classics and some modern plays in the style since perfected
by Mohiar. A strong and colourful theatricality marked
everything on the Hungarian stage, from the State Theatre
to the gipsy cabarets; but in this capital too the drama
of living for me was uppermost.
When I came back to Munich the city seemed more pro-
vincial than ever. I took a dislike, quite unreasonably, to
the youths and maidens munching ham rolls in the long
interval at the Schauspielhaus, and the endless procession of
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